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Notes of the Month 


The Uganda Settlement 


Now that the terms of Sir Keith Hancock’s report are published 
in a White Paper (Cmd. 9320), it will be seen that he has shown 
great ingenuity in integrating the forms of an African monarchy 
with those of a British Protectorate. 

The Constitutional Committee, predominantly African, must 
have behaved with admirable good sense, and the Great Lukiko 
(the traditional Parliament of Buganda) has shown a restraint and 
dignity not always equalled by European Assemblies. ‘Two mis- 
fortunes have marred the proceedings which, a few weeks ago, 
seemed likely to restore harmony between the people of Buganda 
and the Government of the Protectorate. 

Perhaps it was inevitable that the High Court Judgement on the 
propriety of the Governor’s action in removing the Kabaka should 
have been misunderstood; and it may have been too nice a point to 
explain to any crowd of patriots that if he had acted under Clause 
(20) of the Uganda Agreement, instead of under Clause (6), the 
legal proprieties would have been observed but the Agreement 
itself abrogated. Regrettably, the outburst of misinformed rejoicing 
when the Governor was shown to have slipped-up on a technicality 
was followed by hostile demonstrations against him when the 
constitutional reforms were announced. Responsible leaders in the 
Lukiko were not misled and it seems that they have repudiated the 
behaviour of the mob. 

The committee which met under Sir Keith Hancock’s guidance 
produced an agreed report now known as the Namirembe Agree- 
ment which her Majesty’s Government approved and recommend- 
ed to the Great Lukiko, with the decision that ‘subject to certain 
conditions and after a suitable interval’ the Lukiko shall be given 
the opportunity to decide whether to recall Mutesa II, or to elect a 
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new Kabaka, as a constitutional monarch. The offer remains open 
until 31 March next, and the suggested period of delay while the 
new Constitution is put into working order is nine months from 
the day of acceptance. Some hope is held out that this interval may 
be shortened if all goes well. 

The opening clauses of the Namirembe Agreement state 
plainly that Buganda is to remain an integral part of the Uganda 
Protectorate, and as plainly that she is to retain her historic 
monarchy. The agreement proceeds with the unusual and dif- 
ficult task of prescribing rules for modern constitutional kingship. 
“The conduct of the affairs of the Kabaka’s Government shall be 
the responsibility of Ministers’ but the constitutional reforms are 
to be consistent with ‘the proper interests and dignity of the Royal 
House’. The Ministers are to be ‘legally and politically responsible’ 
for every act authorized by the Kabaka, and are removable by a 
vote of no confidence given in the Lukiko, with fourteen days’ 
notice. In the first instance the Katikiro (Prime Minister) is to be 
chosen by a secret ballot in the Lukiko, and he is to select his 
Cabinet of five Ministers after consultation with the Governor of 
the Protectorate. No change is proposed at present in the composi- 
tion of the Lukiko which already has an elective majority. A resi- 
dual power to dismiss the Ministry in case it should reject ‘formal 
advice given to it by the Governor in Council, thereby prejudicing 
peace, order, or good government’, is reserved to the Governor of 
the Protectorate. 

The greater part of the Namirembe Agreement consists of pro- 
visions for reforming the administration of Buganda in the sense of 
relating its obsolescent feudal system to the requirements of 
modern local government. The authority of the chiefs is by no 
means weakened, and a number of branches of administration 
which have been already transferred from the Protectorate to the 
Kingdom of Buganda are now to be assisted by consultative com- 
mittees including representatives of the Lukiko. An interesting de- 
velopment is the creation of an independent Buganda Appoint- 
ments Board with authority over admissions to the civil service. 

The White Paper also includes a statement by Sir Andrew 
Cohen announcing consequential changes in the Government of 
the Protectorate. He repeats the assurance of the Secretary of 
State (House of Commons, 23 February 1954) that it is the inten- 
tion of the Government to ‘build the Protectorate into a self- 
governing State’ whose government will be ‘mainly in the hands of 
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Africans’; and he again assures the people of Buganda that there is 
no intention of ‘raising the issue of East African Federation at 
present’. Meanwhile, a ministerial system is to be introduced by 
admitting new members, five of them Africans, to the Executive 
Council, and by giving certain members the status of Ministers. 
The elective element in the Legislative Council is to be increased 
by the allotment of two additional representatives to Buganda, 
provided that the Lukiko agrees to participate. 


Trouble in Algeria 

ALTHOUGH accustomed in recent years to unwelcome news 
from their North African protectorates, the French people were 
shocked at the sudden flare-up of civil disturbances in Algeria last 
month. The three départements of Northern Algeria, as well as the 
southern Algerian territories, occupy a special position in the 
French empire: they are a part of metropolitan France and the 
French Ministry of the Interior is responsible for most branches of 
their administration. All Algerians are French nationals; therefore 
civil revolt must legally and morally be deemed to be treason. 

Algeria, in fact, is as French as a hundred and twenty years of 
intensive colonization and a French population of nearly a million 
could make it. And yet it belongs, with its seven million Arabic and 
Berber speaking Muslims, to the great Islamic belt which extends 
across two continents from West Africa to Indonesia. Lying be- 
tween Morocco and Tunisia, Algeria could not hope to stay out of 
the current of Arab nationalism that circulates so strongly through 
North Africa and the Middle East. 

With some relief it was found that the attacks on isolated farm- 
steads, on watchmen, and on vehicles, the burning of ricks, cutting 
of telephone wires, blocking of roads and railway lines, and so on, 
were the work of trained bands of terrorists who had operated 
right across the country from the Tunisian border to Oran between 
1 a.m. and dawn on the morning of Monday, 1 November, and 
that these actions, which caught the authorities completely un- 
awares, failed to elicit any response from the population and no- 
where led to spontaneous risings. There remained the question 
which of the nationalist organizations inside or outside the 
frontiers was responsible for the plot. 

Nationalism is represented in Algeria by two parties: the Union 
du Manifeste Algérien (U.D.M.A.) of Ferhat Abbas, a realistic and 
strictly Algerian political group; and the Mouvement pour le 
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Triomphe des Libertés Démocratiques (M.T.L.D.) of Messali Hadj, 
a Pan-Arab and Pan-Islamic movement, in close touch with the 
Maghreb Liberation Committee of Cairo, and seeking mass sup- 
port. The M.T.L.D. split this summer through the secession of a 
wing which sought to develop a programme of practical aims and 
believed that co-operation with the French would eventually 
become possible. A third group, also split off from the M.T.L.D., 
has now revealed itself: the Front de Libération Nationale, which 
during the night of 1 November distributed cyclostyled pamph- 
lets explaining that ‘a team of young and conscientious activists, 
independent of the two clans struggling for power and feeling the 
weight of their responsibilities’, had decided to steer the national 
movement out of the backwater into which ‘personal rivalries and 
conflicting interests’ had driven it, and lead it in a real revolutionary 
war side by side with their Moroccan and Tunisian brothers. 

The oniy region of Algeria where any fighting between terrorist 
and Government forces developed is the massif of the Aurés 
mountains between Biskra and the Tunisian border. Everywhere 
else the terrorists disappeared or were rounded up, often with the 
help of local inhabitants. The action in the Aurés was fierce from 
the beginning: a French schoolmaster and a Muslim caid, picked 
out from among a crowd of coach passengers, were shot and killed 
on the first day, and considerable rebel forces succeeded in occupy- 
ing some villages and small towns for one or several days. These 
forces turned out to be organized fellagha, equipped and to some 
extent uniformed in the same way as those operating in Tunisia. 

The fellagha, or outlaws, who began operations in western 
Tunisia earlier this year, allegedly receive their training in camps 
situated in Libya where they are issued with arms and rudimentary 
uniforms and whence they are said to go in small formations to the 
areas chosen by their leaders as battlegrounds for guerrilla warfare. 
They appear to be recruiting local volunteers by pressure or per- 
suasion, doubtless helped this summer by the drought and the poor 
harvest in the uplands of most of North Africa. The vigorous and 
enthusiastic support they get from the Maghreb Liberation Com- 
mittee over Radio Cairo (now being relayed by Radio Budapest) 
which addresses them as the ‘Maghreb Army of Liberation’, and 
the delighted applause from the same quarter that greeted the 
Algerian acts of violence on 1 November, make it seem probable, 
if not certain, that the direction of their activities and the means of 
carrying them out lie in the hands of the Cairo politicians who are 
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closely allied with the Arab League, rather than with the National- 
ist leaders in Algeria and Tunisia. 

The question of the fellagha has within a few months assumed 
large proportions and has become a factor in international politics. 
Already the Tunisian Government, engaged in delicate negotia- 
tions with the French Cabinet, has not been permitted by the Néo- 
Destour (whose General Secretary, Salah ben Youssef, resides in 
Cairo) to disavow the ‘Army of Liberation’, which is likely to 
figure prominently in the debates of the U.N. General Assembly 
this month. It is the sharpest weapon the Cairo Committee appears 
to have so far employed in its enterprise of trying to detach French 
North Africa from its European moorings and draw it into the 
power complex of the Middle East. 


The Sudanese Prime Minister in London 


CHANGES in the Sudan since the Elections have been less 
dramatic than was then expected, and apart from the outburst of 
rioting on 1 March occasioned by the visit of the Egyptian 
President, General Nagib, the administration has functioned 
smoothly. The recent visit of the first Sudanese Prime Minister, 
Sayed Ismail El Azhari, to London has done much to allay the 
fears of those who expected a speedy collapse of the economy or an 
inevitable progress towards annexation by Egypt. 

Sayed Ismail, whose grandfather was Mufti of the Sudan, made 
a favourable impression on all who met him for the first time. He is 
a true Sudanese from El Obeid in Kordofan Province which is the 
centre of the Ismaili tariga, and his position is thereby strengthen- 
ed, since he is neither a Khatmi nor a Mahdist. In his statements in 
London he emphasized that he was the head of a transitional 
Government, committed to carrying out to the letter the Anglo- 
Egyptian Agreement of 12 February 1953, including the Sudan- 
ization of all expatriate posts which might affect the free and 
neutral atmosphere required for the next stage, that of self- 
determination. He made it clear that even on the closest timetable 
the sequence could not be completed until 1957, and he also indi- 
cated that the Nationalist Unity Party, or N.U.P., which included 
several groups or parties with diverse ideas, had not yet considered 
in detail what form of link with Egypt they would desire. 

The elimination of British elements from the Sudan Defence 
Force and from the Police has already been completed, and the 
Sudanization of the administrative service will have been com- 
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pleted by the end of December 1954. The Prime Minister made no 
secret of the serious problem which faced his Government in 
January 1955 when expatriate officials in the technical services 
would have the right to hand in their resignations. It is known that 
the Sudanization Committee has gone well beyond the require- 
ments of the Agreement in its recommendations for the elimination 
of British officials from the technical departments, and it will not 
be surprising if the great majority prefer to resign rather than to 
await dismissal. Efforts are being made to recruit replacements 
from continental countries, but the Prime Minister admitted that 
these could not be expected to adapt themselves quickly to the 
language and ways of the Sudan as the British had done. 

There have already been stirrings of discontent in the South, but 
the Prime Minister was confident that his recent tour had allayed 
some of the fears of domination by the North, and he was clearly 
relying on the competence and good sense of the new Sudanese 
Governors and District Commissioners to carry out the expressed 
policy of racial and religious tolerance, including friendly co- 
operation with the various Missionary bodies engaged in education. 

The major problem still remains the future relationship with 
Egypt, and there have been no signs of any let-up in the pressure 
and blandishments from that quarter, despite the repeated protests 
of the independent Opposition. The danger is that that useful 
bogey of the politicians, the struggle for freedom, may clash with 
genuine Egyptian emotional fears about the Nile Valley and 
control of the Nile waters. The agreement between Great Britain 
and Egypt over the Canal Zone will undoubtedly make it easier for 
Britain to offer disinterested counsel to both countries. The irriga- 
tion experts are fully aware that it is only by the closest co-opera- 
tion that the necessary conditions can be created for the further 
harnessing of the Nile to the mutual benefit of both Egyptians and 
Sudanese. It is therefore to be hoped that the international com- 
mission which is to supervise the process of self-determination 
may develop into a body competent to arbitrate on the allocation of 
the Nile waters and to secure the co-operation of Ethiopia in 
respect of the Blue Nile. 

The most optimistic view of the Sudan’s future must take into 
account the prospect of lean years ahead with a contracting Budget, 
both by reason of the drop in world prices for cotton and because 
of the inevitable fall in production and quality as a result of 
premature Sudanization in the technical sphere. 
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Handing Back the Soviet Mixed Companies 


EarLy in November it was announced that the Russians would 
give up their holdings in all joint Soviet-Hungarian companies. 
This development brings Soviet policy towards Hungary into line 
with the new policy, already put into effect in relation to Rumania, 
Bulgaria, and China, of relinquishing Soviet holdings in certain 
joint stock companies set up in these countries. It follows the 
handing back to Eastern Germany of thirty-three purely Soviet 
companies (S.A.G.s) from 1 January 1954. 

Joint stock companies were set up in Hungary, Rumania, and 
Bulgaria in 1945, and in China in 1950 ard 1951, in branches of 
heavy industry and transport such as oil extraction and refining, 
shipbuilding, and civil aviation. Fifty per cent of the stock in each 
company was subscribed by the U.S.S.R., which thereby enjoyed 
a prior claim on half of its output. In ex-enemy countries the 
Soviet contribution consisted of former Axis and other enemy 
assets transferred on the basis of a liberal interpretation of the 
Potsdam Agreement and arbitrarily valued, and of other reparations 
and requisitions. 

Joint managements, in theory, were appointed and many Soviet 
specialists and technicians held posts. The companies were 
privileged in payment of taxes and in supplies of labour and 
materials, and possessed an assured market. Large investments 
were made in them both by Russia and by the Satellites concerned. 
In Rumania, where sixteen companies were set up, an oil-refining 
industry was established and the output of oil was sharply increas- 
ed. Many companies took over subsidiaries, and in some cases 
gained a virtual monopoly. The withdrawal of their privileges and 
of Soviet personnel is liable to lead, as West German reports say it 
has already done in Eastern Germany, to a sharp drop in efficiency. 

The communiqués are not enlightening on the terms of the 
transfers. The value of the Soviet shares are to be compensated 
‘on favourable terms, by instalment payments over a number of 
years’, or in the case of China by ‘deliveries to the Soviet Union of 
goods which form part of the usual exports of the Chinese People’s 
Republic’. As neither the value of these instalments, nor the 
previous prices or terms of delivery, have been published it is im- 
possible to assess whether the new arrangement is in fact more 
favourable to the Satellites than the old. But gentler treatment to 
Eastern Germany and Soviet political concessions to China sug- 
gest that it will not be more onerous. Rumania may have struck a 
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worse bargain in view of the devaluation last February of the lei 
(in which the Soviet share was valued), in relation to the ruble, 
although this change may of course have been taken into account 
in fixing the amount of compensation. 

By substituting instalment payments for perpetual deliveries the 
Soviet Union has at least made no economic concession applying 
to the near future. The principle of instalments payments for 
deliveries of Soviet industrial equipment to under-developed 
countries, which was enunciated by Kumykin to the 18th Session 
of the United Nations Economic and Social Council, has recently 
been reflected in the Soviet offer to build and equip for India, on 
very favourable terms, a steel plant of 500,000 tons annual 
capacity. The U.S.S.R. is perhaps feeling its way towards a more 
flexible policy in its foreign investment, which has hitherto been 
confined almost exclusively to countries in the Soviet orbit. 

The Soviet Union has retained its shares in four Rumanian 
companies, including the vitally important extraction of oil, in the 
mining of Bulgarian ores and metals, and throughout the orbit in 
the mining of uranium (although it has given up shares in a 
‘company for the mining of non-ferrous and rare metals’ in 
Sinkiang). Only in the case of Hungary, with whom negotiations 
apparently took longest, will the U.S.S.R. give up its shares in all 
companies jointly owned by the two parties, presumably as 
uranium is here not involved. The transfer of Soviet shares from 
Hungarian bauxite and aluminium, in contrast to Rumanian oil 
and to uranium, is unexpected, but may indicate that the Soviet 
Union, although still relying heavily on Hungarian bauxite, has 
built up a substantial stockpile at home. In a speech a year ago 
Mikoyan, the Minister of Trade, declared that the Soviet Union 
possessed ‘rich supplies’ of aluminium. 

The new policy falls into a pattern of conciliatory gestures made 
by the present Soviet Government, which in its internal economic 
policy has combined stronger incentives with tighter supervision. 
Although giving up direct control of individual factories, the 
Soviet Union commands many other levers of influence over the 
Satellite economies, which are indeed likely to be more closely 
aligned in future by means of synchronized Five-Year Plans. The 
U.S.S.R., which will continue to dominate the supply to the 
Satellites of many types of heavy equipment, has relinquished its 
hold only after having weaned the Satellites from their traditional 
trading partners. 


Uncertainties in Japan 
Parties and Personalities 


THE defeat of Japan in World War II, followed by the Occupation, 
brought about the downfall of the quasi-totalitarian political struc- 
ture which had reached its apogee under General Tojo. Political 
parties once more took shape, the chief among them being the 
Jiyuto (Liberals), Minshuto (Democrats), and Shakaito (Socialists). 
The Communists, also, lost no time in taking advantage of their 
freedom to organize and of the tolerance, if not favour, with which 
they were regarded in the early days of the Occupation. Then 
came the replacement of the old Meiji Constitution of 1889 by 
the present one, which came into force on 3 May 1947. As is now 
well known, this Constitution was written by the Government 
Section of SCAP, after Japanese attempts at constitutional revision 
had failed to satisfy General MacArthur. It was in reality forced 
upon the Japanese Government and Diet against their will, and, 
especially since the ending of the Occupation, has been stigmatized 
as the ‘American document’. Nevertheless, together with the aboli- 
tion of Japan’s armed forces, the break-up of the Zazbatsu, and the 
weakening of the bureaucracy, it was an attempt to clear the decks 
for the establishment of effective Parliamentary government in 
Japan, something which she had never fully enjoyed before. The 
Constitution did three main things: it vested sovereignty in the 
people and stripped the Emperor of his ostensibly autocratic 
powers; it established a bicameral legislature, elected by adult 
male and female suffrage; and it set up a civilian Cabinet, headed 
by a Prime Minister chosen from and completely responsible to 
the Diet, but free from all other control. Thus, so far as constitu- 
tion-making and ancillary legislation could ensure such a develop- 
ment, the way was opened for the furthering of constitutional 
democracy in Japan. 

But, for a variety of reasons, this has happened only to a limited 
degree. In the first place, Japanese society has never favoured the 
emergence of a dominant single personality, indeed one of the 
biggest obstacles to any such development is popular antagonism 
to any individual who seeks to establish himself as a dictator; thus 
General Tojo incurred resentment on this score, and Mr Yoshida, 
rightly or wrongly, has been assailed as aiming at dictatorial 
powers. Indeed, throughout much of Japanese history, policy- 
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making has usually been a matter of group decision by some 
nominally subordinate body, arrived at by the adoption of a for- 
mula, often a compromise between conflicting views which all can 
accept, and then usually ratified by the nominal superior. Thus the 
idea, enshrined in the new Constitution, of a Prime Minister who 
is the effective party leader, and head of the administration, instead 
of a mere primus inter pares, if that, is something alien to Japanese 
tradition. 

Secondly, Japanese society, while not divided into rigid castes, 
has never been equalitarian. There is, as might be expected from 
the thousand years of feudalism in Japan, a carry-over of ideas 
derived from the old relationship of lord and vassal, even though 
Japanese institutions in 1945 had long ceased to be outwardly 
feudal. But the patron-client or oyabun-kobun relationship per- 
meated all aspects of Japanese life. Thus the Japanese business 
man, or politician, or military man, of prominence had his follow- 
ing of supporters, whose careers he in turn furthered. Hence the 
cliques and factions so prominent in the Japanese political, in- 
dustrial, and military worlds. Hence also the esprit-de-corps of the 
employees of particular ministries, or of such organizations as the 
South Manchuria Railway Company, or of the great Zaibatsu 
houses. The recent dispute between the president of the Omi Silk 
Reeling Company and his employees provides a case in point. Mr 
Natsukawa thought it quite right and proper that his workers 
should take an oath of loyalty to the Company, sing a Company 
song, and submit to his direction of their private lives. What is 
significant about this is not that he had eventually to give way, but 
the obvious reluctance of the Government to interfere in the dis- 
pute, despite press urgings to do so, and the existence of SCAP- 
inspired labour legislation. These things do change, but they 
change slowly. 

Another factor to be borne in mind is the effect of the Occupa- 
tion itself. This was prolonged, through no fault of General 
MacArthur or of the American Government, until the entry into 
force of the Treaty of San Francisco in 1952. Thus for nearly 
seven years’ Japan, while possessing the outward forms of self- 
government, remained in fact under Occupation tutelage. What 
was done by the Japanese Government and Diet was done either 
as a result of a ‘Scapin’, or directive from Occupation headquarters, 
or of some less formal indication of the will of SCAP. This was not, 
and could not be, a training in democracy, but rather a perpetuation 
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of authoritarianism. To the Japanese official or Diet member it 
appeared that one set of people had been ‘purged’ from political 
life and another set put in their place. They might be purged too if 
they displeased SCAP. So their first thought was to ensure before- 
hand that anything they said or did would not arouse such dis- 
favour. It was not the desire of SCAP to promote such habits of 
dependence, but it was perhaps an unavoidable development in 
the circumstances. This tended to lessen the authority and influence 
of both the Government and the Diet, since the real situation was 
a matter of general knowledge in Japan. Nor has this situation 
wholly ended with the termination of the Occupation. American 
troops remain in Japan under the terms of the Security Treaty of 
1952, and Japan, politically and economically, continues to be 
largely dependent upon the United States. Has Japan then, 
acquired real independence? Many Japanese, quite apart from the 
Communists and fellow-travellers, would deny that she has done 
so, and assert, justifiably or not, that the voice may be that of 
Tokyo but the will is that of Washington. Resentment at this real 
or fancied state of affairs had much to do with the vociferous 
opposition to Mr Yoshida’s journey abroad. 

All this has had unfortunate results upon Japanese political life. 
The Constitution of 1947 provided that the Prime Minister should 
be elected by the Diet and that he should select at least a half of 
his Cabinet from the members of the Diet. The intent, in this 
departure from the American practice and approximation to that 
of the British, was that the Prime Minister and his Cabinet should 
be drawn from the majority party in the Diet. With freedom from 
the crippling external influences of pre-surrender days, it was 
hoped that the Diet would gain in prestige and that coherent 
political parties, divided on questions of principle, would emerge. 
But this has happened only to a limited degree. The Japanese 
political parties, whether Liberal, Democrat, Progressive, or 
Socialist, are formed by an association of loose groupings of promi- 
nent politicians, each with his personal clientele of junior M.P.s and 
his own financial and business—or, in the case of the Socialists, 
trade union—connections. Moreover, with the exception of Mr 
Yoshida, the nominal president of a party is often less influential 
than are its backstage managers. Thus party loyalty comes second 
to personal loyalties, and all the major parties have been racked 
by internal feuds and secessions which have occasionally led to 
disbandment and reformation under a new name. In addition to 
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the major parties there are a number of minor ‘splinter’ parties, 
and also numerous independent members of the Diet—men who 
have been elected on account of their local influence and who in 
many cases are ready to sell their vote to the highest bidder. All 
this has meant a considerable degree of political instability. 

During 1946-9 Japan had a series of weak and short-lived 
administrations. The first three were coalition Governments—that 
of Mr Yoshida (Liberal and Progressive) during 1946 to May 1947; 
that of Mr Katayama (Socialist, Democratic, and People’s Co- 
operative Parties) from May 1947 to January 1948; and that of Mr 
Ashida (Democratic and Socialist Parties) from January to October 
1948. All were faction-ridden and quite unable to cope with Japan’s 
mounting economic problems. Then followed the minority Cabinet 
of Mr Yoshida, which was at first expected to be only a brief 
‘caretaker’ Government. But Mr Yoshida, who displayed courage 
and resolution in putting through a series of deflationary measures, 
held elections to the House of Representatives in January 1949, 
and scored a resounding victory. The Liberals increased their 
membership from 152 to 264 seats, the Democrats fell from go to 
68, and the Socialists from 111 to 49. The Liberal preponderance 
was subsequently further increased by secessions from the Demo- 
crats, until their total strength rose to 285 members. Mr Yoshida 
could thus command a majority in the Lower House (of 466 
members). He was consequently able to steer Japan through the 
difficult period marked by the Korean War, the ending of the 
Occupation, and the adoption of the Treaty of Peace. 

Mr Yoshida had been a career diplomat, not a professional 
politician; he had once been Ambassador to the Court of St James. 
He had thrown in his lot with the Liberal Party which in 1946 was 
presided over by Mr Hatoyama. Mr Hatoyama would have become 
Prime Minister in May 1946 had it not been discovered, very 
opportunely for his rivals, that, some years before the war, he had 
written a book in which he had spoken favourably of Hitler and 
Mussolini. He was promptly purged from political life by SCAP. 
After several other Liberal leaders had been approached and had 
declined, Mr Yoshida agreed to accept the Party Presidency and 
the Premiership. It was said at the time that, through the good 
offices of a mutual friend, Mr Yoshida had agreed with Mr 
Hatoyama that when the latter should be ‘depurged’ Mr Yoshida 
would step down in his favour. But Mr Hatoyama was not re- 
admitted to political life until 1951, and then suffered a paralytic 
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stroke which temporarily incapacitated him. After his recovery it 
became clear that Mr Yoshida had no intention of abdicating in 
his favour. The Jiyuto thus became divided into the followers of 
Mr Yoshida, those of Mr Hatoyama, and ‘neutrals’, i.e. a group 
ready to come down on whichever side seemed likely to win or 
which promised them the most profit. 

Mr Yoshida has exercised to the full his constitutional powers 
as Prime Minister. He is often accused of being dictatorial, which 
means that, like Dr Adenauer in Germany, he will not brook op- 
position in his Cabinet, and he has made—and dismissed—a record 
number of Ministers. He has usually been at odds with the press, 
which is almost uniformly opposed to him. This, however, is no 
reliable index of public opinion, since it is a journalistic tradition 
in Japan to be ‘agin the Government’. He is also often cavalier in 
his treatment of the Diet. But he has hitherto been able to main- 
tain his supremacy, in part because of his political adroitness, in 
part because of divisions among his opponents, both within and 
without the Liberal Party. In October 1951 the Socialist Party, 
which had since its formation been tormented by quarrels between 
its right and left wings, definitely split over the issue of the Peace 
Treaty and the accompanying Security Pact with the United 
States. The Right wing, headed by Mr Asanuma, the Secretary- 
General, was willing, albeit reluctantly, to accept the Peace Treaty 
and Japan’s alignment with the Western democracies. The Left 
wing, led by Mr Mosaburo Suzuki, the Chairman of the Executive 
Committee, insisted upon the maintenance of the previously 
formulated programme of no peace except a general peace (i.e. 
including the U.S.S.R. and Communist China), neutralism in the 
‘cold war’, and complete disarmament. The upshot was the 
emergence of two rival Socialist Parties, each bitterly upbraiding 
the other. The recent visit to Japan of Mr Bevan and his colleagues 
of the British Socialist Party does not appear to have wrought any 
change in this respect. The two Japanese Socialist groups are also 
divided on internal policy. The Left wing, although deprecating 
methods of violence, aims at the ultimate overthrow of private 
capitalism and the establishment of a Socialist regime based on 
the primacy of industrial labour. The Right wing has been less 
thorough-going in its advocacy of Socialism and has throughout 
shown a greater readiness to co-operate with the Liberals, Demo- 
crats, and Progressives, all of whom, despite their names, are con- 
servative parties largely representative of private business interests. 
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This division in the Socialist ranks operated to strengthen the 
preponderance of conservative elements in the Diet, but also, by 
removing the threat of a united opposition, left them readier to 
indulge in faction and disunion. In February 1952 the Democratic 
Party, save for a reluctant minority, dissolved itself and, with the 
addition of members from minor parties, a few anti-Yoshida 
Liberals and some erstwhile independents, re-emerged as the 
Kaishinto, or Progressive Party. In the following June, after con- 
siderable internal bickering, Mr Mamoru Shigemitsu, another ex- 
diplomat and former Ambassador to Great Britain, was chosen as 
President of the New Party. The objective was to set up a rival to 
Mr Yoshida and to endeavour to bring about his fall by securing 
the defection of the Hatoyama group and the discontented ele- 
ments in the Jiyuto. 

One bone of contention between Mr Yoshida and Mr Shige- 
mitsu, and, indeed, between the Japanese Prime Minister and 
some elements in his own party, was the vexed question of rearma- 
ment. The famous Article 9 of the Constitution reads as follows: 


Aspiring sincerely to an international peace based on justice and order 
the Japanese people for ever renounce war as a sovereign right of the 
nation and the threat or use of force as means of settling international 
disputes. 

In order to accomplish the aim of the preceding paragraph, land, sea, 
and air forces, as well as other war potential, will never be maintained. 
The right of belligerency of the State will not be maintained. 


Does this mean that Japan can have no armed forces even for 
self-defence? At first sight the answer would appear to be in the 
affirmative, and it seems that this was the original purpose of the 
Occupation, following out the precepts of the Potsdam Proclama- 
tion. Japan was never to wage war again and, to make sure of this, 
she was to be deprived of all means of doing so. But the Article 
has also been interpreted to mean that, while Japan cannot have 
armed forces for the purpose of settling a dispute with another 
State, she is not precluded from having them purely for defence 
against invasion or against internal upheaval inspired and fomented 
from abroad. General MacArthur, the reputed author of the 
Article, gave his blessing to this interpretation at the beginning of 
1950, and it has been the line since followed by the Japanese 
Government. As Japanese are quick to point out, the ‘reverse 
course’, in this as in other policies, was not initiated by them after 
the end of the Occupation, but began under its auspices, when the 
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objective changed from keeping Japan down to building her up. 
Thus the National Police Reserve of 75,000 men was authorized 
by SCAP in July 1950. It was subsequently increased to 110,000 
men and renamed the National Safety Force and, in 1954, was 
further increased in numbers, equipped with an embryo air arm 
and a general staff, and entrusted with the ground defence of 
Hokkaido, It and its maritime fellow, the Maritime Safety Force, 
are now styled the National Defence Forces. Ex-officers of the old 
Imperial Army have for some time been eligible to join these 
forces, but the recruits are volunteers and efforts to build up an 
effective reserve have so far met with little success. 

The Left-wing Socialists have consistently denounced the forma- 
tion of this Army as unconstitutional, while at the other extreme 
Mr Yoshida was attacked for not coming out whole-heartedly in 
favour of a revision of the Constitution to modify Article 9 and 
permit uncamouflaged rearmament. In this situation Mr Yoshida, 
in August 1952, determined to dissolve the House of Representa- 
tives and to appeal to the country. The result of the elections, which 
were held in the following October, was to some degree a vindica- 
tion of Mr Yoshida’s middle-of-the-road policy. The Liberals 
were returned, albeit with a reduced majority, securing 240 seats 
as against the 285 they had previously held. The Progressive 
following rose from 67 to 85, but more significant was a marked 
increase in the Socialist representation, the Right wing of the 
Party augmenting its strength from 30 to 57 and the Left wing from 
16 to 54. This was taken to be indicative of the firm opposition 
to rearmament on the part of a large section of the younger voters 
and of the women. 

Mr Yoshida was again elected Prime Minister, but only at the 
price of concessions to Mr Hatoyama, since his majority depended 
upon keeping the latter’s following in line. After some months of 
political manoeuvring another crisis arose. In February 1953 Mr 
Yoshida lost his temper with a persistent Socialist interpellator 
and called him a ‘bakayaro’—which may be politely translated 
‘blockhead’. ‘The Opposition combined with discontented mem- 
bers of the Liberal Party to pass a motion of non-confidence against 
the Prime Minister. But he replied, not, as they had hoped, by 
resigning, but by another dissolution of the Lower House. The 
chagrined Hatoyama Liberals now openly broke with Mr Yoshida, 
but he was in a better financial position than they were, and more- 
over his bold tactics were not without their appeal to the electorate. 

B 
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The elections resulted in the Yoshida Liberals gaining 199 seats 
and the Hatoyama Liberals 35. The Progressive Party lost some 
ground, its representation being reduced to 76. But the Right-wing 
Socialists increased their representation to 66 seats and the Left- 
wing theirs to 72. Mr Yoshida had once more out-manoeuvred his 
political opponents; he was again elected Prime Minister, and in 
the following November an outward reconciliation took place 
between him and Mr Hatoyama. 

Despite his victory, Mr Yoshida’s position appeared to be 
weakening during the spring and summer of 1954. The shipping 
scandal, in which a number of Liberal members, including 
Ministers, were accused of receiving lavish entertainments and 
bribes from shipping companies anxious for Government subsidies; 
the struggle over the Bill providing for reunification of the police 
forces under central Government control; and the hysterical op- 
position to his tour abroad, all combined to add to the apparent 
precariousness of his position. His political opponents were em- 
boldened to promote a movement for a new coalition party formed 
from Progressives and Liberals, to counter the growing threat of 
Socialism and neutralism. But months of discussions between Mr 
Shigemitsu, Mr Hatoyama, Mr Ashida, and other leading poli- 
ticians in the Progressive and Liberal camps had by the end of the 
summer led to no decisive result, because apparently the only 
thing they could easily agree upon was the necessity of ousting Mr 
Yoshida. He has thus been able to profit by their dissensions and, 
should he return from his journey to Europe and America with 
substantial economic and financial concessions to display, he may 
yet be enabled to continue in power. Otherwise it appears that a 
coalition Government may emerge, headed initially by Mr 
Hatoyama, who, however, might soon give place to one of the 
younger and ambitious leaders, such as Mr Ogata, Mr Ikeda, or 
Mr Kishi. 

Mr Yoshida is, in any case, an old man and cannot in the 
nature of things expect to hold office for very much longer. When 
he goes, there is a danger that the Constitutional revisionists will 
be given their head. They aim not only at modifying the no-war 
Article, but also at revising the first chapter of the Constitution in 
order to restore the Emperor to his former (nominal) position. The 
return to political life of many conservative politicians and bureau- 
crats purged by the Occupation has strengthened this movement. 
But the youth of Japan, who are genuinely happy to be free from 
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conscription and thought control, are, for the most part, sincerely 
opposed at present to any such return of the old order. Indeed, as 
to some degree occurred in England after the end of the first World 
War, there is a sharp division and mutual lack of understanding 
between the younger and older generations in Japan. Japanese 
women, too, are nervous lest their post-war political and legal 
liberties be whittled away. There is thus a danger of a bitter political 
and social cleavage in Japan, and of a possible Left-wing and 
neutralist electoral victory should Mr Yoshida’s leadership of the 
conservative elements be replaced by that of someone more tradi- 
tionalist and less cautious than he is. 

There is also a deeper danger. The factions, scandals, and dis- 
orders that have characterized the post-war history of the Diet, 
especially of the Lower House, have bred disgust with Parlia- 
mentary government.! This plays into the hands of totalitarian 
extremists, just as it did in the nineteen-thirties. At present the 
danger of any totalitarian coup d’état is remote. The Communist 
Party, which in 1949 secured thirty-five seats in the Lower House, 
had permeated many of the Trade Unions, and was said to have a 
following of three million, suffered a crushing setback in con- 
sequence of the denunciation in 1950 of its leader, Mr Nozaka, by 
the Cominform, for alleged deviationism. Mr Nozaka was com- 
pelled reluctantly to submit and to give his blessing to a policy of 
violence which he had previously endeavoured to curb. In con- 
sequence, the Party lost its representation in the Diet and was 
largely driven underground, although it has never been formally 
banned. It suffers also from internal divisions and financial strin- 
gency. But it remains a force to be reckoned with and it has many 
sympathizers, especially in educational circles. At the other 
extreme there have grown up a number of Right-wing organiza- 
tions of neo-fascist complexion. But none has a following of any 
numerical significance, nor is there as yet any Army in a position 
to accord them moral and financial support. At present the 
Japanese ‘man in the street’ appears more interested in baseball, 
wrestling, and pachinko (a pinball game of universal popularity) 
than in politics. But Japan, which has hitherto been cushioned by 
American economic aid and by the industrial boom fostered by the 
Korean War, is now entering upon a period of serious economic 
difficulties, especially in relation to her vital export trade. If it 


The House of Councillors, elected for six years after the fashion of the U.S. 
Senate, has enjoyed a somewhat better reputation. 
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proves impossible to avoid large-scale unemployment and distress, 
of which there are some signs already, social unrest will be the 
inevitable consequence. This would combine with the existing 
lack of any deep-rooted tradition of representative government, 
with popular disgust at the selfish rivalries of politicians, as well as 
with resurgent national feeling and latent anti-Americanism. The 
opportunities for a totalitarian coup would then be greatly en- 
hanced, especially should a leader arise capable of arousing a mass 
response to a policy which combined nationalism with neutralism 
in the ‘cold war’. 

Japan today can never revert to what she was before 1945, any 
more than the Germany of 1919 could revert to the pre-1914 
pattern. But the new Japan which will eventually take shape is 
still in the making, and, while there are of course marked differ- 
ences, in particular the survival of the monarchy in Japan, there 
are also some ominous resemblances to the trend of events in 
Germany in the nineteen-twenties. F.C.J 


Political Stocktaking in Italy 


ITALIAN horizons have cleared in some directions during the past 
two months—in particular, in the direction of foreign affairs. On 
the international plane the establishment of Western European 
Union through the London and Paris agreements has created a 
new situation as to European defence. For Italy this puts an end to 
the awkward position in which she found herself in relation to 
E.D.C. as the only other signatory Power besides France which 
had not yet ratified the treaty. More important still, and nearer 
home, the long-standing dispute concerning Trieste, a constantly 
pervasive element of discord in Italian politics for the past nine 
years, has at last been settled. ‘The present period of pause after 
achievement therefore seems to provide a suitable occasion for 
some stocktaking. 


POST-ELECTION ALIGNMENTS AND GOVERNMENT-MAKING 


During the past eighteen months a prolonged struggle has been 
going on in Italy to evolve a new pattern of political stability after 
the upheaval of the June 1953 General Election. That Election put 
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an end to the five-year period of undisputed Christian Democrat 
supremacy. Both the Christian Democrats themselves and, more 
especially, the other much smaller Centre parties allied to them 
emerged from it greatly weakened, though together still with a 
small majority; while both Left and Right increased their strength. * 
Subsequent attempts to revive the Centre coalition under Signor 
De Gasperi or Signor Piccioni foundered. The temporary expe- 
dient of a mainly Christian Democrat ‘caretaker’ Government 
under Signor Pella, maintained in face of the Trieste crisis 
throughout the autumn of 1953, collapsed once the outside danger 
receded. In January Signor Fanfani, presenting a single-party 
Christian Democrat Cabinet after unsuccessful attempts to form a 
coalition, was no more fortunate than his predecessors. It was not 
till 1o February 1954 that the Centre coalition was at last effec- 
tively revived under Signor Scelba, with as allies in the Govern- 
ment the Social Democrats and Liberals, and with the support in 
Parliament of the small Republican Party. Despite its narrow 
majority (of 16 seats in the Chamber and 13 in the Senate) the 
Scelba Government is still in power; and it now seems safe for at 
least another six months. For Signor Luigi Einaudi’s seven-year 
term as President ends next May, and dissolution of Parliament is 
not permitted during the last six months of a President’s term of 
office 

The elections of June 1953 marked the end of an era—an era in 
which not only was Christian Democracy supreme, but in which, 
too, the influence of immediate post-war alignments and states of 
mind still made themselves felt; and the death of Signor De 
Gasperi little more than a year later was to underline the passing of 
the epoch with which he was himself so closely identified. 

The Parliament that emerged after the elections presented a 
very different face from that of its predecessor; and maintaining 
the slender Government majority in it has meant a good deal of 
tight-rope walking. Many stalwart Centre supporters had vanished 

t only among the older Christian Democrats, but also such 
men as Signor Parri and Signor Calamandrei who, if their support 
for the Government was often tempered with lively criticism, had 
nevertheless provided a strong link with the most vital non-Com- 
munist forces of the Resistance period: they had virtually com- 
mitted political suicide by forming a splinter party in opposition to 


I the distribution of seats see “The Italian General Election and its 
neces’, in The World Today, August 1953. 
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the Government’s ill-fated electoral law. To the Right, on the 
other hand, many new faces appeared, some not seen in public 
positions since the days of Fascism—for example in the ranks of 
the neo-Fascist M.S.I. itself (now numbering 29 Deputies as com- 
pared with only 6 in the 1948-53 Parliament) we find such figures 
as the former Fascist propagandist Ezio Maria Gray and the ex- 
diplomat Filippo Anfuso.! The Monarchists, too, had almost 
trebled their numbers (40 Deputies in 1953, as against 14 in 1948), 
especially among landowning representatives of southern consti- 
tuencies. The Left was probably the most stable as to personnel, for 
almost all the main figures reappeared; but their numbers had 
risen from 183 to 218 in the Chamber and from 72 to 87 elected 
seats in the Senate.’ 

The problem for the Christian Democrats, still numerically the 
largest party with 40 per cent of the total seats, was now to decide 
in what direction they should turn for allies. Should they strive to 
retain a coalition with the other, much smaller, Centre parties; or 
move to the Right, bringing in the Monarchists; or to the Left, 
accepting the overtures of Signor Nenni’s Socialist Party? This 
was not just a question of simple mathematics, of manoeuvring to 
find the alliance that could bring the greatest gain—though the 
margin for a majority was inevitably so narrow, whatever the com- 
bination, that this had to be taken into consideration too. But the 
real problem was to find a combination which could both work in 
harmony and command sufficient parliamentary support to carry 
on. In fact, precisely that situation of stalemate seemed to have 
arisen which the electoral law of 1953, misconceived though it was, 
had been planned to avoid. 

In the first unsuccessful efforts to revive the Centre coalition last 
year, the main technical obstacles to collaboration seemed to arise 
from the Social Democrats who, with their emphasis on social 
reforms, hankered after a Left-Centre coalition, bringing in the 
Nenni Socialists. But in reality the greatest difficulties lay among 
the Christian Democrats themselves. Though no longer the vast 
heterogeneous party of 1948, they still represented widely differing 
elements: the centre group around Signor De Gasperi (who be- 


‘It should be recalled that whereas in the 1948 elections those formerly 
closely associated with Fascism were debarred from voting or standing for 
election, in 1953 this ban no longer applied. 

* The 1948 Senate included over a hundred Senators appointed ‘by right’ on 
a basis of pre-Fascist parliamentary service or anti-Fascist record, of whom 45 
were of the Left. It has not yet been decided whether this practice is to be 
continued, 
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came the party Secretary in September 1953) still put its faith ina 
revival of the four-party coalition, but on the Right men associated 
with propertied and industrial interests, such as Signor Togni, 
leaned towards the Monarchists as allies, while Signor Gronchi, 
the President of the Chamber, fought something of a lone battle in 
his efforts to find sufficient common ground for an attempt to 
respond to Signor Nenni’s overtures for an ‘apertura a sinistra’. 
But though Gronchi evoked little response among the Christian 
Democrats for such a step—the more so as the unlikelihood of 
truly detaching Signor Nenni’s Socialists from their Communist 
allies became increasingly apparent—yet another kind of ferment 
was going on among the Left-wing members of the party, led by 
Signor Fanfani, formerly Minister of Agriculture and later 
Minister of the Interior under Signor Pella, who advocated a more 
positive and progressive approach towards the country’s social 
problems. This Left-wing grouping had emerged considerably 
strengthened from the June 1953 elections, a position it further 
consolidated at the Christian Democrat Party Congress in Naples 
in June 1954, when it captured two-thirds of the seats on the 
Directorate besides securing the election of its leader, Signor 
Fanfani, as Party Secretary on Signor De Gasperi’s resignation. 
The latter then became the party’s President, but held that office 
only for the two months till his death. The removal of his guiding 
hand has certainly not minimized the tension existing between the 
different forces within his party. 

In the last months of 1953, under the Pella Government, the 
Right wing of the Christian Democrats appeared to be gaining 
ground. Circumstances favoured them, for the strong line adopted 
by Signor Pella during the Trieste crisis was in tune with the wave 
of nationalism which swept the country at that time, and was wel- 
comed in particular by the Monarchists, who grew gradually 
nearer to the Government and believed they saw an increasing 
chance of being asked to collaborate in it. It was in part a revulsion 
within the Christian Democrat party against this Rightward trend 
that brought Signor Pella’s Government to an end. The pendulum 
then swung in the other direction when Signor Fanfani, the leader 
of the Christian Democrat Left, was asked to form a Government. 
But the failure of his experiment in single-party Cabinet-making 
at last convincingly brought home to the Christian Democrats the 
fact that they could not now hope to govern alone. Perhaps the 
months of struggle in new and unfavourable conditions had in- 
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duced a more sober realism among all the Centre parties. The 
Social Democrats’ demands were now less intransigent, and their 
agreement to collaborate paved the way for Signor Scelba’s forma- 
tion on 10 February of a coalition Government pledged, in par- 
ticular, to tackle the country’s social and economic problems. 

Signor Scelba’s Government got off to a good start. His Cabinet, 
shorn of some of the more controversial Christian Democrat figures 
of the past, was strengthened on the side of social reform by the 
inclusion of two prominent Social Democrats, Roberto Tremelloni 
and Ezio Vigorelli, who had already been closely associated with 
moves for social improvement through their recent chairmanships, 
respectively, of the Parliamentary Enquiries on Unemployment 
and on Poverty. ‘The secular democratic parties also viewed with 
satisfaction the passing of the Education Ministry from Christian 
Democrat hands into those of a highly suitably qualified Liberal, 
Professor Gaetano Martino. The Government’s programme was 
widely acclaimed, with its emphasis on the intention to tackle 
speedily some of the most urgent social problems such as unem- 
ployment, housing, social insurance, and school building, while 
continuing the land reform policy and intensifying measures for 
Southern development. 

But it ran into difficulties almost immediately. It was in- 
auspicious enough that the very day before the Government’s 
formation the Sicilian bandit Gaspare Pisciotta, lieutenant of the 
notorious Giuliano captured and killed in 1950, should have mys- 
teriously died in prison near Palermo. This alone was enough for 
the Communists to recall that Scelba, himself a Sicilian, had been 
Minister of the Interior at the time of Giuliano’s death, the cir- 
cumstances of which had never been fully explained. This damp 
squib would, however, probably have fizzled out in any case: the 
story was four years old and inextricably wrapped up in the con- 
volutions of Sicilian bandit intrigues. What was much more serious 
was the emergence of the Wilma Montesi scandal, rumblings of 
which had been heard in the background throughout the winter, 
and which now burst into the full blaze of publicity only a few 
days after the Scelba Government had received a vote of con- 
fidence in Parliament. 

This is not the place to enter into the details of this highly com- 
plicated affair, which for the past nine months has filled thousands 
of columns of Italian newsprint, and about which even foreign 
readers have been kept adequately informed. The case is still sub 
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judice, and it must suffice here to recall that accusations concerning 
the unexplained death of this young Roman girl culminated last 
September in the arrest of Piero Piccioni, the son of the Foreign 
Minister, while Left-wing propaganda did not hesitate to suggest 
that some other prominent Christian Democrats had been familiar 
with the circles in which Marchese Ugo Montagna, the ‘evil 
genius’ of the affair, moved. 

Many of these haphazard accusations could be refuted out of 
hand; and there has never been any suggestion that the Foreign 
Minister, Signor Attilio Piccioni, was himself in any way per- 
sonally involved. He resigned before his son’s arrest and the 
Foreign Ministry passed to Signor Martino—thus bringing to a 
premature close, incidentally, secular rejoicings over the new era of 
‘non-clerical’ conduct of education. But to the public mind, and in 
particular, of course, to the Left, the whole circumstances of the 
case appeared to suggest inadequate investigation by the police in 
the first instance, followed by laxity and a general desire to hush 
things up. The chief of the police was dismissed, and the Govern- 
ment set on foot an inquiry into the more than dubious affairs of 
Marchese Montagna. But it was widely implied—again predomin- 
antly, though not exclusively, by the Left—that the whole scandal 
was typical of a corrupt atmosphere in high places; and throughout 
its ten months of existence the Scelba Government has had to 
battle against accusations of this kind. 

In the circumstances it says much for the Government’s staying 
power and integrity that it survived—and something too, perhaps, 
or its original claim that it more nearly corresponded to the post- 
June 1953 will of the people than any other combination hitherto 
found. It has had to weather other storms as well. Scandals on the 
Montesi- Montagna scale are not likely to blow up more than once 
in a generation (the extent of its repercussions have been likened 
to those of the Dreyfus case). But other and more permanent prob- 
lems have beset the Scelba Government’s path. If the Montesi 
affair was, for the Communists, an unhoped-for stroke of good 
fortune, they might have appeared, after the 1953 elections, to be 
already in a strong enough position without it. It is worth examin- 
ing in some detail what that position amounts to. 


THE LEFT AND THE SOUTHERN ELECTORATE 
The combined Communist and Socialist vote increased by over 
1,400,000 between 1948 and 1953. But the rate of advance varied 
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considerably in the different regions of Italy. An examination of 
post-war election results shows that in the North and Centre of 
Italy the Left vote reached its highest point as far back as 1946; in 
1948 it dropped by about 14 million votes, and though it recovered 
some 600,000 in 1953, it still remained more than go00,000 votes 
below the 1946 figure. In fact, as some observers have suggested, ! 
it seems possible that in these more highly developed regions of 
Italy the Left may have reached its limits of expansion, and the 
main likelihood of change may now lie in a transfer of votes from 
the Socialists to the Communists. 

In the South, on the other hand, the picture is very different. 
Here, in the seven years 1946-53, the Left vote increased by nearly 
a million, rising from 21-75 to 30°21 per cent of the total Southern 
electorate. Since the Socialist vote in the South, never very strong, 
appears to have remained static at around 12-5 per cent, the lion’s 
share of the advance is obviously due to the Communists. It is 
interesting to note that while the main advance took place in two 
big jumps, between 1946-8 and between 1948 and the administra- 
tive elections of 1952, the increase between 1952 and 1953 was a 
good deal smaller, and could in any case be mainly accounted for 
by the return to the Left parties of votes given to independent 
candidates in the local elections. 

Startling though these figures may appear, there is, in a sense, 
nothing particularly surprising about them to those familiar with 
trends in Southern Italy since the war. It has long been realized 
that the Italian Communists now regard the South as their main 
field for expansion; they initiated their propaganda there imme- 
diately after the war, by demonstrating their concern for the land- 
less peasants whom they encouraged to occupy land on the big 
estates. In these forgotten regions they represented themselves as 
the great new factor, the one hope of escape from the feudal con- 
ditions that had shackled the peasant in the past. Their enterprise 
was far greater than that of any other party: in this region of iso- 
lated villages and poor communications they penetrated to the 
most remote spots, organizing clubs, co-operatives, and congresses 
for the ‘Renaissance of the Mezzogiorno’. They tackled not only 
the peasants but also the discontented small bourgeoisie of the poor 
Southern townships. Their success, it must be confessed, is largely 
due to two factors: the undeniable conditions of poverty and back- 


' See Geografia delle elezioni italiane dal 1946 al 1953, by Francesco Compagna 
and Vittorio De Capraris (published by the periodical J/ Mulino, Rome, 1954). 
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wardness which they found and which they promised to improve, 
and the relative failure of all the other parties to meet the challenge. 

That it is only a relative failure, and perhaps one of method and 
time rather than of intention, can be seen when one recalls the 
really amazing achievements of post-war Italian Governments in 
the South. In this region, where it had become almost a common- 
place to say that ‘nothing ever got done’, Signor De Gasperi’s 
Governments from 1949 onwards not only introduced land reforms, 
thereby at last beginning to undermine the old quasi-feudal struc- 
ture, but also set on foot a long-term plan for the systematic 
development of the South, giving it new roads, aqueducts, and 
drainage, conserving its mountainsides, forests, and river-beds, 
and laying the foundations for an eventual building up of Southern 
industry. 

These are solid achievements, not mere paper plans. But they 
are long-term affairs, and in so vast and neglected a region will take 
all and more of their projected twelve years to complete. It has 
sometimes been asked—and not least in the United States, whence 
has come a good part of the funds which made such an undertaking 
possible—how it is that despite all the money now being poured 
into the South, and the material improvements already visibly 
taking place, the Communist advance was not more successfully 
checked eighteen months ago. There seem to be two short answers: 
the time-lag, and the human factor. The elections of June 1953 
came at a time when the reforms had been under way for two to 
three years, but were nowhere near completion. Southerners had 
heard enough of the promises to put them in a state of sceptical 
ferment, but they had not experienced enough of the fulfilment to 
make them believe in it. And, on the human side, the Government 
had failed to provide the guidance needed to educate the peasants 
towards an understanding of their new situation. 

Some of the mistakes made are now being realized—both tech- 
nical mistakes of method, and mistakes of approach—and steps are 
being taken to remedy them. And there is reason for encourage- 
ment in the fact, shown by a commune-by-commune examination 
of the election results, that the Communist advance seems to have 
come nearer to being held in check in regions where the land reform 
is in operation than elsewhere in the South. But in the new line of 
approach on which the Government is now embarking it will have 
to reckon with strong opposition, and not from the Left alone. It 
must not be forgotten that if the Communists made great gains in 
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the South between 1948 and 1953, and have been working ever 
since to consolidate them, it was the Southern Right-wing vote that 
swayed the balance and virtually lost the Christian Democrats the 
1953 elections. If only a proportion of the Southern landowners, 
with their local following, had remained faithful to their 1948 vote 
for Christian Democracy, the results might have been different. 
But on the Right too the land reform worked against the Govern- 
ment, and in a very simple and obvious way: the landowner, 
whether actually expropriated or merely fearing a threat to his 
privileges, transferred his vote—and that of his followers—to the 
Monarchists. 

The impact of the war, post-war Communist propaganda, and 
the new interest which the Government has shown in the South of 
recent years have undoubtedly combined to loosen the ties between 
landowner, middleman, and peasant. New ideas are penetrating 
and weakening the old semi-feudal social structure. This does not, 
however, by any means necessarily help the Government parties’ 
cause at the present stage. The ‘clientelistico’ vote, no longer 
securely tied to the local landowner, may well swing to the opposite 
extreme. The Communists, fully aware of this, have lately been 
turning their attention to the Right-wing electorate, stressing in 
their propaganda the gulf between the line of compromise adopted 
by the Monarchist party leaders and the radical needs of the 
humble Southern voter. There has even been the curious case of 
the local election in a small commune of the Benevento region, 
Solopaca, where Communists and Monarchists lately stood in 
alliance—unsuccessfully, it is true, for the opposing list of Chris- 
tian Democrats and Liberals won the election; but the hybrid 
combination suggested unpleasant possibilities if repeated else- 
where. Nation-wide local elections are now to be postponed till 
1956, by which time the Government parties’ intensified efforts in 
the ‘depressed areas’ may have borne fruit; but in the meantime 
the Communists have been conducting an all-out campaign in 
Sicily, where elections for the Regional Assembly are due early in 
1955. 


E.D.C. AND TRIESTE 


Finally, to complete this tour of some of the Government’s prob- 
lems, we come to the two questions of foreign affairs which seemed 
almost to have become hardy perennials—lItaly’s relation to the 
E.D.C. treaty, and Trieste. 
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By the time the Scelba Government came to power Italy was the 
only country besides France which had not yet ratified the E.D.C. 
treaty. ‘The Government was committed to a policy of speedy rati- 
fication; but given its narrow parliamentary majority and the un- 
compromising opposition of the Left and the M.S.I., it was hoped 
to secure further support for the treaty before putting it to the test. 
This support could only come from the Monarchists, who, how- 
ever, wished to make ratification dependent on a satisfactory settle- 
ment of the Trieste question. At the beginning of June some 
Monarchists split off from the main body to form, under the 
Neapolitan shipowner Achille Lauro, a new party, the Partito 
Monarchico Popolare, which appeared more ready to give its sup- 
port to E.D.C. During the summer the relevant parliamentary 
committees approved the ratification of the E.D.C. Bill, but the 
prospect of the full debate on the Bill still hung over Parliament 
when it went into recess. The question of Italy’s ratification was by 
now inevitably linked with France’s uncertainties, and some 
ardent ‘Europeanists’ in the country regretted that Italy had not 
avoided this equivocal position by ratifying earlier. Anxiety as to 
the outcome of the Brussels Conference at the end of August over- 
shadowed Signor De Gasperi’s last hours, and the death of this 
great European statesman on the morning of the conference’s 
opening seemed an ill omen. The French rejection of the E.D.C. 
treaty further alarmed its Italian supporters, but Italy warmly 
welcomed the proposals of the London Conference at which her 
new Foreign Minister, Signor Martino, scored a personal success. 
\t the subsequent Paris Conference a special agreement provided 
for her inclusion in the new Western European Union, since she 
had not been a signatory of the Brussels ‘Treaty of 1948 on which 
it was based. The debate on ratification of the London and Paris 
agreeinents will now take place in a new atmosphere. It is expected 
to be held early in the New Year, before Signor Scelba’s projected 
visit to London, at the invitation of the British Government, in 
mid-February. 

During the London Conference the final stages were reached in 
the long-drawn-out negotiations for a settlement of the Trieste 
question, and a ‘memorandum of understanding’ and other instru- 
ments were initialled on 5 October by U.K. and U.S. represen- 
tatives and by the Italian and Yugoslav Ambassadors in London. 
The elimination of this nine-year-old dispute will, as Italy’s 
Foreign Minister Signor Martino has pointed out, give Italy much 
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greater freedom of movement and initiative. Besides the improve- 
ment to be anticipated in her relations with Yugoslavia, it may also 
facilitate a rapprochement with the Balkan Alliance—though on 
this question Italian expressions of opinion are still cautious. 


The Government obtained votes of confidence after debates 
both on the Trieste settlement and on Signor Piccioni’s resigna- 
tion. Since then the four coalition parties, after some soul-search- 
ings, have reaffirmed their unity, and have announced their inten- 
tion of pressing on towards the implementation of the social and 
economic reforms to which they are pledged. Despite the difficul- 
ties which have hitherto beset the Government, something has 
already been accomplished in this direction: among the mass of 
legislation passed last summer were provisions for an extension of 
social assistance benefits to fresh categories, for pensions for the 
blind, and for vocational training for the unemployed, and 
especially for young people, while further long-term housing and 
school-building schemes were set on foot. But these are only a 
beginning, and the prospects of the present Government, and of 
the central democratic forces for which it stands, will depend to a 
great extent on how far they can convince the country of their 
seriousness in pressing on with further social reforms. 


M. K. G. 


The West as Portrayed by Communist 
Propaganda 


IN recent months the Soviet and satellite propaganda machines 
have been paying increasing attention to the theme of peaceful co- 
existence between East and West. A more honest presentation of 
conditions in the West by the Communist press and radio might 
contribute to the atmosphere of international friendship which the 
Communist regimes profess to desire. They claim that the policy 
of peaceful co-existence enjoys the full support of their peoples, 
and it would be logical to assume that efforts have been made to 
paint life in the West in colours less dismal than those applied in 
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the past. After all, the Soviet people can hardly be expected to look 
with favour on a policy of friendship with political systems which, 
according to the tenets of Marx-Leninism and contemporary Com- 
munist propaganda, base their existence on the exploitation of the 
masses and on the subordination of the interests of ordinary men 
and women to those of the arms manufacturers and capitalist 
monopolies. A study of recent Communist press and radio material, 
however, gives little indication that the policy of distortion and 
half-truths has been abandoned. Thus Pravda (18 August 1954), 
in an article by Fillipov entitled “The Masters of America’, ex- 
plained at great length that the Korean war had been conducted 
solely to make profits for American arms manufacturers, and main- 
tained that ‘behind the screen of American pseudo-democracy 
lurks the omnipotence of a handful of magnates of monopolistic 
capital who are supreme in the economic and political life of the 
U.S.A.’. 

Material from and about the West reaches the Soviet and satel- 
lite public in the form of special articles written by Communist or 
fellow-travelling correspondents, factual but slanted and edited 
reports of current events, and extensive, carefully selected extracts 
from Western newspapers, agency reports, and speeches by 
Western politicans. Among the few exceptions to this rule were 
Mr Herbert Morrison’s article in Pravda on 28 June 1951 and the 
same paper’s faithful reproduction of President Eisenhower’s 
speech of 16 April 1953, when he called for deeds in support of the 
protestations of peaceful intentions made by Stalin’s successors. 

Communist propaganda relies almost entirely on one-sided 
reports dealing with failures and shortcomings in the West while 
ignoring any successes that may have been achieved, so as to 
convey a picture of extremes: a small but powerful clique repre- 
senting the ‘ruling circles’ does its utmost to deny most of the 
physical and spiritual comforts to the overwhelming majority of 
the people. Constant attention is drawn to what is described as the 
struggle for work, bread, and peace,! invariably led by the local 
Communist Party, the Communist-dominated trade unions, and a 
small but steadily growing body of vociferous sympathizers known 
as ‘progressives’. This conception flows directly from orthodox 
Marxist theory. 


‘ For example, Trud (Moscow) of 1 July 1954 contains a long feature under 
the heading ‘Bread, Work, and Peace are the Demands of Millions of Italian 
Toilers’ 
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After more than three decades of strenuous application and con- 
stant repetition there would be some justification for assuming that 
the Soviet public now believes that what it reads in the papers and 
hears on the wireless about conditions in the West bears consider- 
able resemblance to the true state of affairs. What is more sur- 
prising is that propaganda in the satellite countries duplicates that 
of Moscow, despite the fact that people there must still retain some 
recollections of the truth as known to them from the past. 

The reporting of events and developments abroad is always sub- 
ordinated to the current propaganda line and to the aims of Soviet 
foreign policy. The foreign news page of Pravda on 4 August 1954 
(chosen at random) contained the following headlines: French 
Public condemns Plans for the Creation of E.D.C.; the U.S.A. 
violates the Korean Truce Agreement; New Attempts of the 
Syngman Rhee Clique to sabotage the Korean ‘Truce Agreement; 
the Provocateurs of War refuse to give up; the Austrian Govern- 
ment makes Preparations for the Supply of Soldiers to N.A.T.O.; 
Denmark needs Trade with the U.S.S.R.; Neues Deutschland on 
Secret Agreement between the U.S.A., Britain, and Denmark. The 
Czechoslovak Rudé Pravo of the same day carried these headlines: 
Terror will not prevail against the German People; India will not 
take part in Negotiations for a Military Pact in South-East Asia; 
Attempts of U.S. Diplomacy to disturb Soviet-Finnish Relations; 
French Politicians support Soviet Collective Security Proposals; 
Anglo-Egyptian Agreement—by the Grace of America; Report on 
the Arrest of Gehlen’s Agents in the German Democratic Re- 
public. 

Tass, the official Soviet news agency, is the main source for so- 
called straight reports of events in all parts of the world, and its 
releases are generally repeated by most Soviet and satellite news- 
papers and news bulletins. A typical example of straight reporting 
as perfected by Tass and accepted by the Communist press? is 
provided by the Tass report of the U.N. Security Council session 
of 20 June 1954, when the Guatemalan question was discussed. 
After noting the ‘storm of applause’ with which the public greeted 
the Guatemalan delegate, and the resulting ‘irritation’ of the pre- 
siding U.S. delegate, and after giving lengthy summaries of the 
speeches made by the Guatemalan and Soviet delegates, the Tass 
reporter dismisses Mr Cabot Lodge’s statement as follows: “The 


‘ 


U.S. representative said that the representative of the U.S.S.R. 


' Pravda, 21 June, Rudé Prdvo and most East European dailies, 22 June 1954. 
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intended to use the veto, and according to him that proved the 
existence of particular Soviet designs in the Western hemisphere. 
Lodge, having lost his self-control, demanded irritably that the 
U.S.S.R. should stay out of this Western hemisphere.’ 

In order to convince people behind the Iron Curtain that con- 
ditions elsewhere are even worse, and to reinforce the Marxist 
dogma of the inevitability of the collapse of capitalism, Communist 
propaganda contrasts the allegedly happy life in the countries of 
socialism with the ‘constantly deteriorating living standard of the 
capitalist, colonial, and dependent countries’. At the end of last 
March the Polish Zycie Warszawy, in an article by Edmund 
Osmanczyk, compared the living standards of Poles and Ameri- 
cans: ‘Poland is a country only one twenty-fifth of the size of the 
U.S.A., a country which has never made a penny out of war, a 
country which, as we all know, has had to exert every effort to 
earn her daily bread and rebuild her devastated industries. Our 
standard of life is still much below that of 47 per cent of Americans, 
but it is already very much above that of 27 million pariahs of the 
rich U.S.A. Our country, though much smaller than the U.S.A., 
is proving to the world at large that not war but peace, not capital- 
ism but socialism, will make the future secure for all citizens.’ 

And Duri8, the Czechoslovak Minister of Finance, said in his 
widely publicized Budget speech of g March 1954 that ‘the 
capitalist economy and capitalist Budgets bear the stamp of the 
steadily advancing crisis of capitalism. The inexorable approach 
of the economic crisis spells eventual economic collapse. . . ‘The 
familiar tragedy of thousands of American farmers is beginning all 
over again—the tragedy of men doomed to ruin because there are 
no customers for the goods they have to offer. The purchasing 
power of the dollar keeps falling. The notorious capitalist custom 
of destroying stocks of goods will no doubt be resumed’.? 

Comment on social conditions in the West is often linked with 
the current propaganda line in the international sphere. ‘If the 
French Government would use the money spent on a single plane 
sent to Indo-China on housing, one hundred French families, 
living in unbearably sordid conditions, would be rehoused.’? And 
‘during the fifty days of the Geneva Conference, France spent 
one thousand million francs on the war in Indo-China. For this 
money a million workers could have received wage increases of 

' Rudé Pravo, 10 March 1954. 

thid., 1 June 1954. 
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8,300 francs per month or it would have been possible to build 
35,000 houses for families needing a roof to their heads’. ! 

In April 1954 Prague Radio broadcast a tear-jerking account of 
the plight suffered by old people in Britain: ‘You would have 
thought that every seriously sick person in Britain would be ad- 
mitted to hospital, particularly as Britain’s rulers continually talk 
about building some kind of welfare State. But fine words and the 
harsh realities of the everyday life of old-age pensioners are entirely 
different things.’ 

Particular attention is devoted to the alleged difference between 
the care lavished on children and the younger generation in the 
East and the neglect from which they are said to suffer in the West. 
Pravda said in its leading article on International Children’s Day 
on 1 June 1954: ‘In all capitalist countries the impoverishment of 
the working class has led to a deterioration in the position of 
children.’ Material which was broadcast widely in connexion with 
this annual event maintained that 80 million children in capitalist 
countries suffered from cold and hunger, that in the U.S.A. 
2 million children were without a roof to their heads, and that 
24 million children were employed in American industry. More 
than 6 million American children could not attend schools because 
the Government preferred to spend its money on armaments 
rather than on school buildings and the training of teachers. ‘In 
the U.S.A. each year more than 100,000 children die before 
reaching their first year and most American families cannot pay 
for medical aid for their children. In Britain, too, 140,000 children 
live in squalor.’* 

Even the most minor strikes in the Western world are noted with 
glee as signs of discontent and portents of economic collapse, even 
though these reports may give the industrial worker behind the 
Iron Curtain, who has been deprived of the right to strike, cause 
to envy those who still retain the most powerful weapon of an 
organized working class movement. Yet even children’s papers 
contain long accounts of strikes in the Western world directed 
against ‘the capitalists, who, under American pressure, are spend- 
ing huge sums for military purposes’ .* 

Much is made of the alleged absence of civic rights in the West, 
and even the single list elections usual in the People’s Democracies 
are extolled as superior to the Western way of choosing between 


1 Trud (Moscow), 18 July 1954. ® Literaturnaya Gazeta, 29 May 1954. 
8 Scanteia Pionierului (Rumanian youth paper), 9 December 1953. 
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two or more parties. A Bulgarian broadcast last December praised 
the last Bulgarian election when ‘more than 99 per cent of the 
Bulgarian people voted for the Party. Such a large proportion of 
votes and such unanimity is, of course, impossible in any capitalist 
country. Elections in the U.S.A. are carried out in an atmosphere 
of open terror, oppression, shady deals, frauds, and falsifications 
designed to bring a small minority of capitalists to power. The 
present President of the United States was elected by only one- 
third of the American voters’. 

Racial discrimination in the West represents a heaven-sent 
opportunity to the Communist propagandists, who are eager to 
seize on the most obscure court case involving negroes in the 
U.S.A. in order to make propaganda capital, regardless of the 
facts and legal questions involved. Exaggeration is, of course, the 
normal approach. Thus Munca, the Rumanian trade union daily, 
on 16 December 1953: ‘In the U.S.A. a distinction is maintained 
between superior and inferior individuals. Among the latter are 
Negroes, Mexicans, Indians, Puerto Ricans, Chinese, Japanese, as 
well as Italians, Jews, Irishmen, and absolutely everyone not of 
Anglo-Saxon stock. . . On the whole more than a quarter of the 
population are more or less deprived of the most elementary civic 
rights and liberties. Nearly 5 million coloured people are kept as 
real slaves.’ 

International Women’s Day, organized under the auspices of 
the Communist-dominated International Federation of Demo- 
cratic Women, on 8 March provides Communist propaganda with 
an opportunity of sympathizing with the underprivileged women 
of the West whilst eulogizing the position of women in the East. 
This year President Zapotocky of Czechoslovakia asserted that the 
employment of women in capitalist countries represented ‘the 
exploitation of female labour, as women’s work is regarded as 
inferior’. he Czechoslovak press featured a speech by Dr Skoda, 
the Minister of Justice, who told a women’s rally that in fifteen un- 
named capitalist countries ‘women have no political rights at all. 
The increased application of fascist methods in the capitalist 
States is sweeping away the rights and liberties of the people, thus 
leading to a further deterioration in the status of women. In 
Britain wages paid to women are only 53 per cent of those earned 
by men. In the U.S.A. recent legislation contains over fifty 
restrictions virtually depriving the majority of women of the right 
to vote or to take part in public administrative work’. 
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Greece is a favourite target: ‘In Greece today 1,800,000 people 
have enough money only for the purchase of two cups of black 
coffee each day, while 24 million have only enough to buy one 
packet of cheap cigarettes. Child mortality is very high; the number 
of homeless children has reached tremendous proportions. More 
than 360,000 homeless children and orphans roam the streets . . . 
many of them suffer from tuberculosis and other diseases. . . Every 
jet aircraft bought in the U.S.A. by Greece costs the Greek 
peasantry 300 wagons of grain, i.e. food for 25,000 people for one 
year.’! 

According to Communist propaganda, America is the embodi- 
ment and sublimation of all the evils of capitalism. The Com- 
munists are out to prove that here, where free enterprise claims to 
have succeeded best, the lot of the workers is worst. “The infernal 
work rhythm, the lack of interest in protection against accidents at 
work, the increasing volume of work accidents in capitalist coun- 
tries, especially in the U.S.A. . . . the constant decrease in wages, 
the huge rent increases in America . . . all these lower the workers’ 
living standard and raise monopolistic profits.’* Reviewing the 
coming U.S. Congressional Election and the record of the 
Eisenhower Administration, Pravda (6 August 1954) said: “The 
record of the Administration and the Republican-dominated 
Congress does not leave the slightest doubt that their guiding 
principle was and remains: ‘Everything for monopolistic capital, 
nothing for the workers.” Nothing has been done to satisfy the most 
urgent needs of the population. While spending millions of dollars 
on the arms race, Congress has reduced the already miserly alloca- 
tions for education, public health, and housing. Federal budget 
allocations for the needs of education are so insignificant that they 
scarcely cover even a slight improvement in the catastrophic state 
of the schools in only one of the forty-eight states, South Caro- 
lina. . . Neither Congress nor the Administration have done any- 
thing to improve the hard lot of millions of unemployed and of 
those workers in town and country who are already experiencing 
the blows of the approaching economic crisis. At the same time 
the Washington ruling circles are doing all they can to gag the 
indignant voice of the workers by fanning anti-Communist 
hysteria.’ 

Britain is by no means exempt, and solicitude for the British 


1 ‘Greece in the Vice of Militarism and Poverty’, Pravda, 7 August 1954. 
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working class is often voiced. It was expected that the delegates 
to this year’s Trade Union Congress ‘would discuss the problems 
which deeply interest millions of British workers—problems con- 
nected with the struggle for peace and a better life. This is quite 
understandable. The attack on the living standard of British 
workers is not diminishing. Month after month prices continue to 
rise and the consumption of meat, sugar, and butter to fall’. On 
3 July Jzvestia published an article by its correspondent Matveyev 
describing his visit to Glasgow, which he called ‘On the Banks of 
the Clyde’. After having paid a respectful tribute to the home 
of Scotch whisky, ‘Britain’s main transatlantic export which 
brings in even more dollars than Malayan rubber’, Matveyev had 
this to say about Glasgow itself: ‘Damp, foggy air, saturated with 
smoke, floats above the roof tops. The narrowness of the streets 
and the lack of green spaces attract immediate attention. You look 
at the buildings and you think that the architects tried to bar the 
entrance of the little fresh air there is. . . Factory chimneys rise 
among the spires of cathedrals and churches. The latter own large 
areas of land in the city which they use to their advantage, reaping 
a particularly good harvest in the workers’ districts. The people of 
Glasgow smile bitterly when they speak about the problem of their 
so-called surplus population; the city authorities never stop talking 
about it, but do nothing. It is generally admitted that the city 
today differs in no way from what it was thirty to fifty years ago, 
with the exception of new factories on its outskirts.’ 

Scotland received even worse treatment in /zvestia (16 July) 
when the miner Valigura, a member of a Soviet miners’ delegation 
which had visited Scotland, described his impressions. According 
to him the average miner earned about {/5. ‘Scottish miners have 
to buy their own household coal, their tools and special clothing, 
and have to pay for the use of their safety lamps.’ ‘They could not 
go to the cinema as they could not afford the price of a ticket. 
There were very few cinemas in Edinburgh and in the whole 
Edinburgh area there was only one hospital where a miner could 
receive free treatment. Valigura found that ‘only mine-owners 
have derived any benefit from coal nationalization’, whereas ‘the 
condition of miners has remained almost unchanged’. He criti- 
cized particularly the low level of mechanization in British mines. 
The distortions contained in this notorious article proved too 
much even for the skilful Communist propaganda machine. Pro- 
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tests from the Scottish Area of the N.U.M. must have reached 
Moscow, for on 19 August Jzvestia took the unprecedented step of 
publishing a letter correcting Valigura’s impressions. Written by 
Rossochinsky, the Chairman of the Union of Coalworkers and 
himself a member of the delegation which had visited Scotland, it 
corrected some of Valigura’s most blatant misrepresentations, 
maintaining that many Scottish miners earned £12 per week and 
more, could afford to go to the pictures, and enjoyed satisfactory 
hospital facilities. Valigura had underestimated the extent of 
mechanization in British mines and had misunderstood the British 
system of house purchase. His mistake could be attributed to his 
insufficient knowledge of English and his ignorance of British 
money. In conclusion, Rossochinsky expressed his regret at ‘the 
number of inaccuracies which crept into Valigura’s article unin- 
tentionally. As he speaks no English he failed to get to the root of 
many problems’. But /zvestia did not explain why it had entrusted 
the writing of the article to a man who, according to the head of 
his own delegation, lacked the equipment which could have 
enabled him to get a true picture of the Scottish mining industry. 
The correction is, of course, to be welcomed, but there is little 
hope that it can be regarded as a general precedent. The political 
implications of this particular set of inaccuracies made it advisable. 
Its only general effect on other would-be purveyors of the truth 
about the West may be to make them more careful and their dis- 
tortions less obvious. 

Nothing is too exotic for the attention of Communist propa- 
ganda. Osmanczyk, the Polish journalist mentioned earlier, con- 
tributed a feature called ‘In Buchman’s Circus’ to the Soviet 
literary paper Literaturnaya Gazeta (15 July 1954): ‘Among the 
many more or less artificially camouflaged American intelligence 
services, the so-called Moral Rearmament organization enjoys 
the particular goodwill of the U.S. ruling circles. Prominent 
Congressmen, heads of strike-breaking organizations, the U.S. 
intelligence service, and hired pseudo-scientists all praise it. . . 
This religious pseudo-socialism serves the ideological safeguarding 
of the plans of American aggression in various parts of the world.’ 
Similarly, the Kinsey Report (Sexual Behaviour in the Human 
Female) was described by Magyar Nemzet (Budapest) of 20 Sep- 
tember 1953 as characteristic of the American way of life. “The 
American entertainments industry is based in large part on 
adultery. .. The newspapers, radio, television, the cinema, comics, 
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all combine to destroy the morals of young people. All emphasize 
that sex experience, as well as hitting fellow creatures on the jaw 
and using flame-throwers and napalm bombs, gives youngsters the 
status of grown-ups.’ 

The influence of American strip cartoons and comics and 
European opposition to them are constantly stressed. ‘Indescrib- 
able adventures through five continents and on the moon, typical 
American robber stories, love adventures of Hollywood vamps 
living as queens among the savages—this constitutes literature for 
young people. Children are taught crime, prostitution, and racial 
hatred.”! 

This then is the picture of the present and future of capitalism 
as presented by the Communists to their own peoples, and few 
would deny that anything would be preferable, even the drab lives 
of so many East Europeans today. It is not the purpose of this 
article to assess or even to discuss the veracity of the few selections 
from Communist press and radio material quoted above. The 
important fact is that they are typical of everyday practice, which 
paints an unrelievedly black picture of life in the West. According 
to their own admission, the Communists regard ‘propaganda for 
our peace-loving foreign policy’ as one of the main tasks of the 
Soviet press. “The Soviet press is called upon to unmask the base 
plots of the imperialists and of the enemies of peace and to wage a 
struggle against the venal bourgeois press’, proclaimed a Pravda 
editorial on “The Militant Tasks of the Soviet Press’ (5 May 1954). 
Objective newsgathering was not listed among the ‘militant tasks’. 
Yet Western journalists were rebuked by Literaturnaya Gazeta 
(15 July 1954) for ‘not being satisfied with objective presentations 
of fact. ‘They are just not used to it, but they must distort facts and 
present trivialities in a sensational way. Facts are turned upside 
down, crocodile tears are shed over shortcomings culled from 
Soviet articles, the weakness of the Soviet State is proclaimed and 
its downfall foretold for the immediate future’. Western news- 
papers and journalists may not be blameless as regards their report- 
ing of life in the East—that is hardly their fault as so few of them 
are permitted to move about freely and to collect uncensored news 
there—but there is little doubt that Literaturnaya Gazeta’s call for 
objective reporting might have been more usefully addressed to 
the Communist press and radio. 


J. F.A.W. 


' Csillag (Hungarian literary monthly), July 1953. 








Goa and the Indian Union 
Background of the Recent Dispute 


INDIA’s dispute with Portugal over the future of the Portuguese 
settlements in the sub-continent has ceased to feature on the front 
pages of the world’s press for the past three months. Lisbon’s diplo- 
matic strategy seems to have been to forestall Indian efforts to pro- 
voke incidents which would be followed by ‘police action to restore 
order’; to this end world opinion was aroused against the idea of a 
resort to force in solving the dispute. ‘These tactics paid hand- 
somely. The implied rebuke to India from the democratic world, 
as expressed in a number of notes from Britain, the United States, 
and other countries, did cause her some loss of face at a time when 
she was flushed with the triumph of her achievements as an inter- 
national peacemaker in the Far East. ‘The force of world opinion in 
the matter compelled Mr Nehru to hold back the considerable non- 
Goan forces of would-be liberators of Portuguese India who had 
been encouraged by his earlier speeches; as a result the entry into 
Goa of a small handful of Goan demonstrators on 15 August 
proved to be a complete fiasco and met with no response within the 
territory. Even liberal opinion in Britain was not satisfied by the 
reports of observers on the spot that the people of Goa wished to 
become citizens of India. The normally pro-Indian News Chronicle 
considered Indian tactics too much like those of a Hitler; its 
columnist James Cameron called Nehru’s beating of the big drum 
over Goa his stupidest political move. The Observer felt that he had 
detracted from his reputation as a statesman of moderation and 
large vision. Mr Nehru could not have relished its comparison of 
his claim to Goa, based on geography, with that of Malan to the 
High Commission territories or that of Hitler to the Sudetenland. 

The storm has abated for the time being, but it is certain that 
India will not be satisfied with a continuance of the status quo but 
will seek some other method of securing the merger of Goa into 
India. It is a matter of great satisfaction that no blood was shed in 
the planned ‘liberation’ campaign last August, and it is to be hoped 
that India will act in the spirit of Mr Krishna Menon’s statement 
that Goa is a test not so much for Portugal as for India, who has 
told the world that every problem can be solved by peaceful means. 
If so, India will not encourage border incidents and infiltration 
tactics to create a pretext for annexation under the label of police 
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action; and Goa will enjoy a period of quiet in which her own 
people can decide what they want. Their decision will be based on 
a number of factors—historical, religious, social, and economic. 


THE GOANS AND THEIR HISTORY 


The inhabitants of Goa fall into two classes. In the Old Con- 
quests which have formed a part of Overseas Portugal for 450 
years, most of the people are Roman Catholics whose ancestors 
were converted in the early days of the Portuguese and who have 
been as completely Europeanized as it is possible for any Asian 
race to be. Catholic Goans are also a sizeable minority in the New 
Conquests acquired about 150 years ago. In these parts the Hindus 
are in the majority, while being a considerable minority in the Old 
Conquests. In the whole of Goa today the Hindus outnumber the 
Christians by a small percentage. The Old Conquests include the 
capital of Goa, Panjim; the ancient capital, Old Goa, with its 
churches—many of them in ruins; the port of Mormugao with its 
splendid harbour; and the districts immediately around these 
towns. The New Conquests are the outer fringes of Goa and on the 
whole are less developed and prosperous. 

The Catholic community of Goa came into being soon after the 
Portuguese arrived to trade and preach the Gospel in the early 
sixteenth century. It was quite a big community when St Francis 
Xavier arrived in Goa to make it his base for missionary journeys 
further afield, but he is sometimes mistakenly credited with the 
earliest missionary work in Goa. In fact Goa was already a great 
centre of trade and religious activity when he arrived, and was 
described by some writers as ‘the Rome of the Tropics’. The great 
Governor-General Alfonso Albuquerque had been a bold and pro- 
gressive administrator. He demanded a high moral standard of his 
men and encouraged them to contract marriages with local women 
in preference to illicit unions. He had the courage to forbid suttee 
or widow burning by the Hindus, a practice the British outlawed 
300 years later. He insisted on the equality of status of Goa with the 
European provinces of Portugal. This policy of regarding the 
colony as an overseas province of the mother country was persisted 
in down the centuries. In 1612 the ‘Council of India’ stated 
clearly: ‘India and other lands overseas with the government of 
which this council is concerned are not distinct or separate from 
this Kingdom, nor do they belong to it by union, but they are 
members of the same kingdom as is that of Algarve or any of the 
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provinces of Alentejo and “Entre Douro e Minho’’, since they are 
governed by the same laws and enjoy the same privileges as those 
of the said Kingdom, so that he who is born and lives in Goa, in 
Brazil, or in Angola is as Portuguese as he who lives or is born in 
Lisbon’. Generations later, in 1877, we find the Calcutta daily, The 
Statesman, referring to ‘the Indian colonies of Portugal, more 
highly privileged than those of England’, as engaged in looking for 
new deputies to send to the Portuguese Parliament. 


A HUMAN FRONTIER 


This policy and the process of cultural fusion that accompanied 
it have led naturally to the creation of a Catholic community in 
Goa that is as Portuguese as the Portuguese themselves. Thus in 
Goa, and especially in the Old Conquests, one has the feeling of 
being in a little bit of the Continent of Europe transported to the 
East. Dr Salazar has said that, entering Goa from India, one 
crosses a human frontier, and many of the foreign correspondents 
who have been there during the recent crisis have expressed the 
same feeling about the Goans. It is wrong to infer, as so many 
Anglo-Indian writers in the past have done, that all the bearers of 


Portuguese names in Goa are of mixed Indian and Portuguese . 


descent. Many do not have a drop of European blood in their 
veins. But all have been deeply influenced by 450 years of contact 
with the culture of Portugal which has left its mark on this small 
area as Britain could not have influenced her former Indian 
Empire. The Times Special Correspondent described the change as 
he entered Goa from the Western Ghats by train: “The Goan, 
especially the Goan Christian, seems to belong to a different race. 
His features are finer and he is of more gentle aspect than the 
fierce martial type of the Deccan. He wears European clothes more 
easily, and his habits and architecture have been influenced by the 
West. His houses have tiled roofs and there is little of the litter— 
squalor is not the right word—with which the Indian peasant, 
oblivious to material comforts, surrounds himself.’ 

The same correspondent noted the absence of a colour bar and 
the strong bond between Portuguese and Goan of a common faith. 
Had he had the opportunity of moving around among the common 
people in their houses, he would no doubt have seen how far the 
social life of Goa has been influenced by the West. The Goan 
writer of this article may be on controversial ground if he suggests 
that the standard of life of the average Goan is several degrees 
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higher than that of his opposite number in any Hindu or Muslim 
community of the Indian Union, but this view is shared by a num- 
ber of European and American writers who have been to Goa, and 
it is supported by a number of indisputable facts. For example, the 
food of the Goan is richer and more varied than that of any Indian 
community. It includes every form of meat and fish and a sub- 
stantial element of fruit and vegetables. The Goan has a taste also 
for imported vintage wines and in the better-class homes you often 
find a stock of good champagne laid by for gala occasions. Not only 
are European clothes worn by Goan Christians, but you will find a 
great deal of money spent on bringing in the latest fashions from 
Paris. Houses are not only well built but also well furnished by 
Indian standards. Money is spent on such things as music and 
dancing—of the Western type—that would not be thought of in 
the average Hindu or Muslim house in India. 

Besides being a Christianized Oriental, the Goan is also a com- 
pletely Westernized Oriental. His European standard of social life 
is the outward symbol of an inward state that once again is the pro- 
duct of a long history. Besides accepting the Christian moral code, 
the Goan has imbibed the outlook on life of the Portuguese. It is 
a happy and easy-going attitude which has sometimes been slight- 
ingly described as one long round of siesta and fiesta. Not that he 
cannot make good in a highly competitive field—as hundreds of 
thousands of Goan emigrants have shown—but just because the 
idea of a well-bred gentleman which he has had instilled into him 
involves not only satisfying the basic needs of life but also the 
developing of his own personality through various accomplish- 
ments. Thus a Goan, assured of his food from the fields around 
him, will spend much time painting, playing the fiddle, singing, 
dressing up, and going to dances and clubs. He may be a great 
reader and philosopher or spend time writing prose and verse for 
his own amusement. If he is not an effective figure in world 
affairs, he is a more widely accomplished person than the Indian, 
who is too often a man with a one-track mind. 

The cultural interests of the Christian Goan are the culture of 
Latin Europe. Rightly or wrongly—and in many respects it is 
regrettable—the Goan knows nothing of the literary heritage of 
India, of its music, dance, and other arts. He frankly admits his in- 
difference to them and his interest in the, to him, more under- 
standable, attractive, and modern culture of the West. Nor is the 
Goan in Goa, with his Latin outlook, much impressed by the 
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infusion of English culture that he finds in his emigrant kinsman 
from the Indian Union, Pakistan, or East Africa. He thinks his 
own is a broader culture. It embraces the entire heritage of Latin 
Europe. His interest in history extends to the history of the world, 
which is mainly the story of the Christian world. The medium 
through which he cultivates his mind is the language of Portugal, 
supplemented quite often by that of France. 

The interchange of ideas between Goa and Portugal has reached 
a stage where there is complete acceptance in Portugal of the Goan 
as an equal citizen. Not only have Goans from Goa gone to Portu- 
gal and achieved positions of distinction there: they have also been 
sent from Portugal to other lands as the country’s spokesmen. 
Often the very fact that they came from the East has been com- 
pletely forgotten, with the result that it is not easy to identify all 
the Goans who have held high office in Portugal. The present head 
of the Lisbon School of Economics is a Goan and he has written a 
leaflet in which he mentions by name a number of Goans who have 
been Cabinet Ministers, diplomatic representatives, governors, and 
in other ways prominent in Portuguese public life. 


ECONOMIC FACTORS 


The maintenance of a high standard of living in a small part of 
the Indian Peninsula which is mainly agricultural is not possible 
without outside support. Such support has come from the oppor- 
tunities which Goans who go abroad find for making money to 
send home. There are said to be 150,000 Goans in the Indian 
Union (more than half of them in Bombay); 30,000 in Pakistan 
(with 10,000 of these in Karachi); 30,000 in Kenya and Uganda; 
and about 20,000 in the Persian Gulf, with smaller communities 
elsewhere. Wherever they go they are dependable and honest 
citizens, but they maintain their own close and exclusive social 
life and clubs. The majority of the poorer ones find work as seamen 
(cooks and stewards in ships), as cooks, and as musicians in dance 
bands. This is not surprising as they are in many ways the French- 
men of the East in their love of the arts of eating well and entertain- 
ment. But a large number do well in the professions and achieve 
high places in public life. Many of these ‘emigrants’ are permanent- 
ly resident in their new homes, but they keep up their contacts 
with Goa; others plan to return when their working days are over. 
In any case they are very keen on maintaining their identity as 
Goans and the money they have sent to Goa has been a big factor 
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in the economy of the homeland. Other factors have been the 
splendid port of Mormugao, which serves the Indian hinterland 
more than it serves Goa, and of late the increasing exports of iron 
and manganese ores which are mined locally. The Indian Govern- 
ment has complained that a good deal of smuggling between the 
Indian and the Portuguese frontier has been a further major 
source of income for Goa. It is likely that there has been an 
increase in smuggling during the periods of Bombay’s experiments 
with prohibition, just as there has been an increase in the produc- 
tion of illicit liquor in the Indian Union itself; but Goa certainly 
did not rely on smuggling for an appreciable part of her income in 
the pre-war period, and it is questionable whether she needs such 
a source of income today. 

It is inevitable, however, that a territory the size of Goa with a 
very much larger neighbour should find the latter at once its largest 
customer and its biggest source of supply. While Portugal takes 0. 5 
per cent of Goa’s exports and sends her 10 per cent of her imports, 
the Indian Union’s shares in both are 40 per cent and 20 per cent 
respectively. Indian capital operates freely in Goa and some of the 
biggest mines are in Indian hands. 

Portugal, on the other hand, can fairly claim that Goa is not a 
colony in the economic sense any more than in the political. 
Except for a small expenditure on the Government agencies in 
Lisbon, Goa’s budget is spent in Goa. Portugal spends large sums 
on the area and under the new development programme the 
equivalent of about {2 million sterling is to be spent on Goa— 
mainly to improve urban conditions, transport, and the harbour of 
Mormugao. One can see the province developing greatly in the 
near future through the exploitation of its mineral wealth, through 
an increase in tourism, and, if normal trade conditions with India 
are resumed, through the entrepot trade of the port of Mormugao. 


DEMAND FOR ‘LIBERATION’ 


Recent events have focused the spotlight of the world’s press on 
Goa, and the army of foreign correspondents have not found evi- 
dence there of a desire to be rid of the Portuguese connection. 
The people of the province are on the whole happy with their lot. 
They are relatively free from want, thanks largely to the organiza- 
tion of village communities which reaches out, through the system 
of clubs, even to include Goan emigrants and sailors in ships. 
They have the freedom to enjoy themselves—and see clearly in the 
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influx of visitors from ‘dry’ Bombay that some people lack that 
freedom. 

Indian opinion, on the other hand, has resented the continued 
existence of what it regards as a colony of a European Power in 
India, the possible value of that colony to the North Atlantic 
Treaty Powers, and—with more reason—the prevalence of smug- 
gling across the frontier (which has naturally increased with the in- 
troduction of prohibition in Bombay). All these problems could be 
solved if the colony became part of India, and as a first step the 
‘liberation’ movement had to be fostered inside Goa. Here India 
came up against the great difficulty of having to liberate a people 
who do not want liberation. The liberation movement was started 
(according to the former Indian Consul-General in Goa) with the 
entry into Goa in 1946 of the Hindu Socialist from India, R. M. 
Lohia. Despite further pepping up from India, it does not seem to 
have made great progress in Goa and all the heat has had to be 
turned on from outside. 

‘Indians cannot believe,’ wrote The Times Special Correspon- 
dent last August, ‘that most of the Goans do not know that they 
are repressed politically or care very much. And they are impatient 
with other kinds of freedom: freedom to waste time in cafés dis- 
cussing American films or the latest shipment of neckties, or to 
squander the favourable trade balance on new gadgets. Indians are 
exasperated by people who prefer a good time to political principles 
and accept the advice of the village priest instead of the directives 
of the Government planning commission. The casual Goans must 
be saved from themselves.’ The summing up contained in those 
lines could not be improved. 

Support for the move to merge Goa into the Indian Union came 
from a number of quarters in India. Each Indian political party 
seems to have had its subsidiary party working for the eviction of 
the Portuguese, and the organization of private armies on a small 
scale to march on Goa must have been a source of great embarrass- 
ment to the Indian Government after it had started the agitation to 
end colonialism and declared that it supported liberation move- 
ments. Portugal’s fears of violent aggression were based on the 
fact that hooligans and former members of the Indian National 
Army were known to be enrolling in the ‘volunteer’ forces. It soon 
became evident that the various ‘liberation’ parties were not likely 
to act together; for some, Goa had merely a nuisance value. 

Goan support for a merger with India has come mainly from 
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middle-class Goans long settled in India. No doubt these genuinely 
feel that land values in Goa will rise and the natural resources of the 
territory will be more easily developed. They may think the right 
to criticize the administration a worth-while reward for the sub- 
mission of their low-taxed country of origin to the high taxation 
prevalent in India. Besides being caught up with the feeling that 
Asia should be run by Asiatics, they may feel that their own posi- 
tion will be stronger as a community in India if they have their 
own province in the Indian Union. (It might be mentioned that 
some of the Goans detained in prison in Goa for pro-merger acti- 
vities have stressed that they aim at having an independent pro- 
vince in India, distinct from Bombay.) 

But there are many Goans in India who do not desire a merger, 
and a Goan weekly published in Bombay supports the Portuguese 
cause. Goans in Pakistan have declared for Portugal, doubtless 
feeling that merger with India would make Goa difficult of access 
from Pakistan. Opinions differ, and in other parts of the world it is 
not more likely that Goans will wish for any change in the status of 
their homeland. In fact when, in the face of a number of notes from 
various countries and of the Portuguese proposal that neutral 
observers be allowed to study the situation, India ielt obliged to 
restrain non-Goans from taking part in the much-advertised march 
into Goa on India’s Independence Day, the number of pro- 
merger Goans ready to take action proved to be a mere trickle and 
met with little enthusiasm from inside Goa. 

World opinion has prevented bloodshed in Goa, and Portugal, 
realizing that the very existence of Goa depends on arrangements 
which will make it possible to co-exist with the Indian Union, has 
proposed talks in Delhi to cover the problems arising from the 
proximity of the two States and the appointment of observers, and 
has named her representatives for the talks. One may hope that the 
Indian Government will adhere to its present line of not allowing 
non-Goans to take political action, but the pressure from its 
critics of various political hues in India is considerable. What Goa 
may get is a much-needed period for reflection and decision. 

A very significant pointer to the way in which the minds of many 
Goans work is contained in a statement by the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Bombay (who happens to be a Goan) on Indian Indepen- 
dence Day. Cardinal Gracias wrote as an Indian prelate when he 
deprecated talk of religious intolerance in India and of any danger 
to the shrine of St Francis Xavier, but he referred to a widespread 
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feeling of uneasiness among Indian Christians and to the need to 
make the men in power in India aware of this feeling. 

Indian Christians, no less than Indian Muslims, have not yet 
overcome their suspicions of the people among whom they must 
live and work. It was this distrust on the part of the Muslims that 
led to the creation of Pakistan, and the majority community in 
India today is still not trusted wholly by the minorities. Thousands 
of persons of the various Christian communities in India have 
emigrated. Many have gone to Goa. Assurances contained in the 
Indian Constitution and promises uttered by idealistic leaders are 
of no avail in the face of the actual practice of the people. Until 
the Indian Union can point to a state of complete communal har- 
mony within its own frontiers, it would be futile to expect the 
people of a neighbouring State to want to exchange a fairly happy 
existence under a very mild dictatorship for citizenship of India. 
Till such time it would be wise to proceed on the footing that Goa 
and India must coexist side by side and in the best spirit that the 
two peoples can display. 

B. E. H. F. 
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